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Roman Roap on BepTton Down 
[p. 63] 


I. View north-east along agger. 


II. View east across agger. Figures are in ditches. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TURNPIKE ROADS 
IN SUSSEX 
BY IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 


It is, of course, well known that before the invention of 
the turnpike system of road maintenance the arrangements for 
the upkeep of English roads were primitive and unsatisfactory 
in the extreme. Especially was this so in wealden Sussex 
with its sticky soil and trackways worn deep into the ground 
by the heavy traffic of the Tudor and later ironworks. One 
has only to look at one of the many unmetalled ‘ green lanes’ 
of Sussex to realise what conditions upon the so-called ‘ roads’ 
of those days must have been like. Everyone rode on horse- 
back in preference to using wheeled carriages whenever 
possible, but when this could not be managed the discomforts 
and actual dangers of travel on the roads were severe. 

We are so used to hard roads that it is necessary to have 
this picture of earlier conditions clearly in mind when we 
consider the origin and development of the turnpike system. 
In essence, this system provided for the proper maintenance 
of a metalled roadway from funds provided by tolls charged 
upon all users of the road, under the administration of a 
Board of Trustees. Each route was dealt with by a special Act 
of Parliament which defined the course and extent of the road 
and the tolls that could be charged. In some cases, too, the 
diversion or stopping-up of unwanted portions of the older 
roads rendered unnecessary by the new one was included in the 
Act. The toll-gates were soon termed ‘ turn-pikes,’ from the 
particular type of swing-gate used, and hence the Acts are 
known as Turnpike Acts. Although, later on, the system 
became full of abuses, due to the corruption of some Turnpike 
Trustees, it was in origin probably the best system of road 
maintenance paid for by road users that could have been 
devised in days when Local Authorities hardly existed outside 
the towns, and its benefits in districts such as this where the 
natural roads were notoriously bad must have been outstand- 
ing. Nevertheless, to the robust and independent Englishmen 
of those days, almost free from taxes and restrictions, the 
turnpikes were unpopular, and the tolls and gates were 
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generally regarded as irksome and repressive. This is, no 
doubt, why the development of the system was so gradual, 
since it was for long confined to routes used by coaches and 
commercial or business traffic, and rather in opposition to the 
wishes of the local inhabitants along the route. 


In the course of time an enormous number of these 
‘Turnpike Acts were passed, from 1710 down to about 1840, 
and we are greatly indebted to our member, Mr. G. D. 
Johnston, for his painstaking work in compiling a check-list of 
the entire series, so far as they deal with routes in Sussex and 
on its borders. A copy of this list is available for reference in 
the Society’s Library, but it seemed possible that a shorter and 
more descriptive summary, based upon the complete list, might 
be useful and of interest to members. Accordingly, with 
Mr. Johnston’s approval, I have endeavoured to provide this, 
but the material is so extensive and diffuse that it is somewhat 
dificult to form it into a connected whole, and it must be 
clearly understood that many routes not mentioned here will 
nevertheless be found in the complete list. All dates given are 
those of the Acts relating to the particular route, but in some 
cases delays occurred before the road was actually ‘ turnpiked,’ 
so that we cannot be quite certain that the date of the Act was 
the effective date for the road, though it probably was so, or 
nearly so, as a rule. 


It is possible to see some pattern in the earlier stages of 
the road development, and the list starts (just outside Sussex, 
it is true) with a road from Sevenoaks to Tunbridge Wells in 
1710. ‘This seems rather a surprising choice for the first of 
all turnpike roads in the district, until one recalls that the 
Wells (half in Sussex in those days, so that we may at least 
claim the terminus of the route!) were a most fashionable Spa 
just then, and that it was this trafic to and from London 
which demanded decent roads for its service. 

The next route dealt with is that from London through 
Godstone to East Grinstead and on as far as Highgate at the 
entrance to Ashdown Forest, in 1717. This is the first of a 
series connecting London with the Assize Towns, but the next, 
from the Kingston-Petersfield road at Hindhead by Fernhurst- 
Midhurst-Chichester, did not follow until 1749. Shortly 
afterwards, the two routes from Wych Cross to Lewes, by 
Uckfield and by Chailey, appeared in 1752, and a route from 
Leatherhead to Horsham in 1755. 

Next we have a group of roads leading to the Coast 
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Towns or those nearby, Flimwell-Hastings in 1753, Uckfield- 
Hailsham-Langney Bridge (for Eastbourne) in 1754, Milford- 
Petworth-Stopham Bridge, and Guildford-Loxwowd-Adver- 
sane-Pulborough-Arundel in 1757, Lewes-Alfriston in 1759, 
Havant-Chichester, and Flimwell-Highgate- Newenden-Beck- 
ley-Rye in 1762, and Horsham-West Grinstead-Ashurst-Steyn- 
ing in 1764. 

In 1765-7 we return to the Tunbridge Wells district, with 
roads from Wadhurst to Lamberhurst, Hurst Green to 
Burwash, Tunbridge Wells-Groombridge-Maresfield, Tun- 
bridge Wells-Eridge-Crowborough-Uckfield, Frant to Rother- 
field, Wadhurst-Mayfield-Possingworth, and lastly another 
important link from London, by Bromley-Westerham-Eden- 
bridge-Hartfield to join the Groombridge-Maresfield road on 
Ashdown Forest. These roads probably indicate the growing 
importance of Tunbridge Wells as a district centre. 

In 1768 two main routes north-east of Lewes appear; 
Broyle Park (Ringmer)-East Hoathly-Blackboys-Heathfield, 
and Broyle Park-Dicker-Horsebridge-Ninfield-Battle. 

Up to this time Brighton had been of such minor import- 
ance that the nearest turnpike approach to it lay either through 
Lewes on the north-east or Steyning on the north-west, and it 
is interesting to note that both these turnpike routes ended at 
the edge of the Wealden soil, better roads being then con- 
sidered unnecessary upon the chalk. But in 1770 a whole group 
of important routes was added to give direct access; Brighton- 
Lewes, Brighton-Clayton-Cuckfield- Handcross-Crawley-Low- 
field Heath, and Ditchling-Lindfield-Turners* Hill-Newchapel 
to join the East Grinstead-London Road. 

These developments gave a very useful grid of trunk roads 
between the main centres, and the next stage of thickening the 
network with a series of cross-routes of relatively local import- 
ance now began. A large number of such schemes appeared 
in 1771 and 1777, and then comes an almost complete 
cessation until 1801, which would seem curious had we not 
ourselves experienced two similar phases of suspended develop- 
ment due to wars, for that was doubtless the cause. “Two 
schemes of some interest during this pause were the Groom- 
bridge-Forest Row road, a useful connecting link, in 1788, and 
the older Lewes-Eastbourne road by Alciston (Bopeep)-Chilver 
Bridge-Polegate (Swines Hill), with a branch to Hailsham, in 
1792, a route destined to be replaced in 1819 by the present 
main road and now quite derelict. 
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In 1801 activity started again and many schemes appeared 
in the following years. Among them we may notice particu- 
larly the Worthing-Findon-West Grinstead road in 1802, 
doubtless an indication of the rising importance of Worthing; 
the Beeding-Shoreham new road along the Adur valley, with 
the deviation round Buckingham Park to Kingston, avoiding 
the climb over the high Downs above Erringham, in 1807; 
the Pyecombe-Bolney-Staplefield portion of the London- 
Brighton road in 1808; the Cuckfield-Balcombe-Horley in 
1809; and the Storrington-Amberley-Slindon new road in 
1812. 

Another pause in road-making now followed, again 
associated, no doubt, with disturbed conditions due to war, but 
the work started again in 1819 with the road from Lewes to 
Polegate and Eastbourne, much of it om quite a new course, 
with a connection from Hailsham. A local scheme for the 
main streets of Bognor, in 1822, is of some interest because 
the towns usually guarded the rights of their own streets very 
jealously from the activities of Turnpike Trusts, whose 
authority is often carefully defined as ending at the bourdaries 
of the town. But Bognor is peculiar in having a ‘Turnpike 
Act for its own streets, possibly as a way of utilising the turn- 
pike machinery for a very local area. 

Schemes now appeared in greater numbers and among 
them were the Horsham-Crawley direct road in 1823; the 
Ansty-Cowfold-West Grinstead-Billingshurst new road _ in 
1824-5; the Brighton-Newhaven road in 1824; the Ditchling- 
Clayton direct road, and the New Shoreham Bridge approaches, 
in 1830; and the Hurstpierpoint-Ansty direct road, past Legh 
Manor, in 1835. Most of the schemes were for relatively 
short local links in the general network. 

Last of all comes the group of straight roads that forms 
a notable feature of the map inland from Hastings; St. 
Leonard’s-Whatlington and its branches through Sedlescombe 
to Cripps’ Corner, the spur road at Hollington to the Battle 
road, and the Battle-John’s Cross road, all in 1836, and the 
Cripps’ Corner-Hawkhurst road, the latest scheme of all, in 
1841. 

In considering the character of the works carried out it 
is necessary to bear in mind that many of the earlier routes 
here mentioned were altered again and again, in some places, 
at various dates after the initial turnpiking. Thus it is 
certain, from the positions of the milestones shown upon early 
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maps and from the roads as there depicted, that the East 
Grinstead-Lewes road was extensively altered, with new 
routes to ease the gradients on hills, at much later dates than 
the original Acts indicate, probably after 1800 in this case. 
Again, an Act relating to an alteration to the Groombridge- 
Maresfield road at Lampool Green, where it joins the East 
Grinstead-Uckfield road, refers to the extensive alterations on 
this latter road as ‘‘ now in progress” in 1830, these being 
evidently the straight lengths between Nutley and Maresfield. 


It is fairly obvious that the earlier schemes merely carried 
out improvements to the surface and maintenance of existing 
highways without altering their courses appreciably. Apart 
from the layout of roads on commons or heaths, such as on 
Ashdown Forest or Broyle Park, where straight lengths in 
place of the older tracks could be readily laid down, it was 
only very gradually that roads were straightened. Here and 
there a straight length would be worked into a scheme, but it 
was not until after 1800 that there is evidence of greater 
boldness in planning, with real new straight lengths to improve 
the route. The new Beeding-Shoreham road in the Adur 
valley (1807) seems to be the first example of an entirely new 
route planned as such throughout. The Storrington-Amberley- 
Slindon road (1812) and the Lewes-Polegate-Eastbourne road 
(1819) are other early specimens, followed by the more 
ambitious Ansty-Cowfold-Billingshurst road (1824-5). It is 
to be noted that, except the first, these are all east-west routes, 
the roads London-wards having, no doubt, achieved more 
satisfactory lines at an early date. 

Gradually, the technique of construction became more 
elaborate, with cuttings and embankments to smooth the 
contours of the route, some on quite a large scale, as on the 
East Grinstead-Lewes road near Chailey, or the Nutley- 
Maresfield road, which were probably being improved about 
this time. This tendency became more pronounced, and can 
be seen in its highest development on that last group of 
straight roads behind Hastings, with deep cuttings, high 
embankments, and even brick arched over-bridges, exactly in 
railway style, to carry minor roads over the main route. 

But the shadow of the railway era was already falling 
upon the roads, and development ceased abruptly after 1841, 
later Acts being concerned mainly with the conduct and 
eventual termination of the Turnpike Trusts, which lingered 
on in some places well into the 1870's, 
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THE PERSISTENT CORONER 
BY L. F. SALZMAN 

A striking feature of legal administration in England has 
always been the large amount of virtually unpaid work carried 
out by the ‘gentry’ or, as they were called in the Middle 
Ages, ‘ knights,’ that is to say men with a stake in the country, 
holding land worth £20 a year (say, £500 in modern money). 
The obvious instance in recent times is the class of Justices of 
the Peace, who carry out, with varying ability, the functions 
of their office for no reward beyond some social prestige and 
‘the gratifying feeling that their duty has been done.’ The 
ofice of coroner, or ‘crowner,’ was probably already in 
existence by 1194, when it was first officially recognised by the 
order that in every county there should be elected three knights 
and one clerk to keep the pleas of the Crown.’ Later the 
number of coroners for a county varied between two and four; 
in Sussex there seem to have been three in 1278? and only two 
in 1288.5 In addition there were two coroners for the City of 
Chichester* and one for the Borough of Arundel, where in 
1288 it was stated that ‘from time immemorial the burgesses 
have elected the coroner from themselves in full court of the 
borough and without the King’s writ and administered the 
oath that he will execute his duties faithfully.’> These duties 
were sufficiently arduous, the coroner having to enquire into 
all cases of violent death, treasure trove, wrecks, etc., and to 
take the abjuration of the realm made by felons who had 
sought sanctuary in a church, as well as other duties,® which 
must have involved constant journeys through the county. 
For all this they received no salary and (until the fifteenth 
century) were definitely forbidden to exact any fee. 


It is not surprising that we often find persons obtaining 
royal protection against being forced to serve as coroner, but 
it seems strange that Thomas de Pelham, the father of the first 
(real) Sir John de Pelham,’ should have clung to this position 


Stubbs, Select Charters. 

Assize R. 921, m.1. 

Ibid. 924, m.44. 

V.C.H. Sussex, iii, 93. 

Assize R. 924, m.65. Orders were given that in future the 
coroners should appear before the Justices in Eyre. 

For an account of the coroners, their history and duties, see 


Gross’s Introduction to Select Coroners’ Rolls (Selden Soc.). 
" S.A.C. \xix, 60-63, 
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for about a quarter of a century. The story® begins with 
another Thomas de Pelham, presumably his father, who was 
ordered to be removed from office in July 1313 because he held 
no lands in the county; again in January 1318 because he had 
alienated his lands since his election; and in 1320 because he 
had no lands. It was one of the essentials for office that the 
coroner should have land on which the king could distrain if 
he failed to do his duty and pay in the various issues of his 
office. Orders were given for the removal of our Thomas as 
‘insufficient’ in April 1348, January 1349, April 1356, 
January 1366; but in 1369 he was coroner and received the 
confession of theft made by a felon taking sanctuary in 
Mayfield church,® only to be again removed (theoretically!) in 
April 1372. It is difficult to be certain that Thomas was in 
office continuously, undisturbed by the fulminations of the 
Chancery, but it seems quite likely. One also rather suspects 
that upon election he had judiciously made over his property 
to trustees, so that the Crown should not be able to seize it if 
he got into trouble. But why did he cling to office? There 
must have been quite substantial pickings ‘on the side.’ The 
‘Hundred Rolls’ of 1275 state definitely that the coroners 
‘have taken bribes from different people to perform their 
duties,’ the amounts, where stated, ranging from 2s. to 
6s. 8d.2° It is probable that these illegal fees had continued 
to be exacted and, fifty years later, had acquired a prescriptive 
validity, although contrary to the Laws of the Realm. Which 
is a useful reminder that when dealing with the Middle Ages 
one should look not only at the theory of the Statutes but also 
at the practice of the people. 


* The references will be found in the Calendars of Close Rolls 
for the years quoted. 

* Cal. Patent R. 

 §.A4.C. \xxxii, 26-32; Ixxxiii, 37-50; lxxxiv, 64-66. 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by W. H. CHALLEN 

(Continued from Vol. XII., page 182) 

ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Marriages continued. 
1812—May 10. James Firmage of Watlington, Sussex, 
bach., and Margaretta Waterman of this parish, 

spinster. L.B.L. 

1812—July 20. Thomas Jones of this parish, bach., and 
Elizabeth Bull of Petworth, Sussex, spinster. L.B.L. 
1812—Nov. 23. Thomas Lucas of West Tarring, 
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Sussex, bach., and Charity Rason of this parish, 
spinster. L.B.L. 
1813—May 22. Rear Admiral Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, 
Knight, one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, of this parish, widr., and the Most Noble 
Urania Anne Paulet, Marchioness of Clanricarde, of 
Hamble Rice in the county of Southampton, widow, 
by lic. (Witnesses: Winchester, Hardwicke, H. 
Paulet, C. Yorke.) 
(Kinswoman of Charles Paulet, 3rd Duke of Bolton 
(see note to 1682, Aug. 10, marriage on page 41, Vol. 
XI of Sx. N. & Q.), dau. of George Paulet, 12th 
Marquis of Winchester, a descendant of William 
Paulet, 4th Marquis who married Lucy Cecil, dau. 
of Thomas, 1st Earl of Exeter.) 
1815—June 10. Richard Hodges, Esquire, of this 
parish, widr., and Sarah Jilks of Rottingdean, Sussex, 
spinster, by lic. 
1815—June 23. Richard Fraser Lewis, Esquire, of this 
parish, widr., and Anna Maria Taylor of Brightelm- 
stone, Sussex, spinster, by lic. (A. G. Lewis, a 
witness.) 
1817—Mch. 15. Thomas King of Little Hampton, 
Sussex, widr., and Elizabeth Lucas of this parish, 
spinster, by lic. 
1818—Mch. 21. George Lee of this parish, bach., and 
Sarah Strong of Lewis, Sussex, spinster, by lic. 
1818—May 12. David Edward Morris of this parish, 
bach., and Maria Sarah Windus of Southover, 
Sussex, spinster, by lic. (2 of the witnesses: Ann 
Windus, Louisa Lukin Windus.) 
1818—Nov. 21. Richard Wonham of Bognor, Sussex, 
bach., and Agnes Catherine Mather of this parish, 
spinster and minor, by lic. and consent of Helen 
Warden Mather (who signs with W. K. (?} Wonham.) 
1819—Sep. 30. James Mosely of this parish, bach., and 
Hannah Fuller of East Bourne, Sussex, widow, by lic. 
1820—Mch. 25. John Worthy, Esquire, of Brightelm- 
stone, Sussex, bach., and Jane Rebecca Hume of this 
parish, spinster, a minor, by lic. (2 of the witnesses : 
Jos. Hume, Henrietta Worthy.) 
1821—June 15. George Newman of this parish, bach., 
and Sarah Harrison of Brightelmstone, Sussex, widow, 
by lic. 
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1822—Apr. 6. Edmund Anchor of Aldingbourne, 

Sussex, bach., and Sabena Mason (marks) of this 

parish, spinster, by lic. (John Mason, a witness.) 

1823—July 8. James Donoghue Cummins of this parish, 
bach., and Mary Rae of Brighton, Sussex, widow, by 
lic. 

1823—Dec. 26. James Henry Haddon of this parish, 
bach., and Charlotte Tupper of All Saints, Chichester, 

Sussex, spinster, by lic. (Jno. Haddon, a witness.) 

1824—July 24. William Challen and Maria Blizard, 
both of this parish, by banns. 

1825—Nov. 7. Charles Cooper of this parish, bach.. 
and Sarah Brook of Brighton, Sussex, spinster, by lic. 

1825—Nov. 19. Thomas Raynes of Waldron, Sussex, 
bach., and Maria Jane Daxon of this parish, widow, 
by lic. 

1826—Jan. 9. Richard Howes of Horsham, Sussex, 
bach., and Ann Redford of this parish, spinster, by lic. 

1827—May 5. George Rugg of Beckley, Sussex, widr., 

and Ann Watson of this parish, spinster, by lic. (A 

witness : Thos. Watson.) 

1828—July 1. Charles Sergison Nott, Esquire of Bright- 
helmstone, Sussex, bach., and Elizabeth Rogers of this 
parish, spinster, by lic. (A witness: J. Rogers.) 

1828—Sep. 11. William Edwards of this parish, widr., 
and Ann Sutton of Hottendean (sic), Sussex. spinster, 
by lic. 

(The bride's parish was Rottingdean where she was 
christened 19 May 1802 as daughter of Samuel 
and Ann Sutton. Her parents, Samuel Sutton of 
Rottingdean, bachelor, and Ann Cracknell of Sea- 
ford, spinster, were married 30 Dec. 1799 at 
Rottingdean.) 

1830—Feb. 3. Edward Cookson Yates of this parish. 
and Marianne Caroline Clements of Broadwater, 

Sussex, by banns. (A witness: Louisa Clements.) 

1830—May 18. John Soper Streeter of this parish, 
bach., and Charlotte Smith of Framfield, Sussex, 
spinster, by lic. (A witness: J. Smith.) 

1830.—Dec. 15. Cecil Bisshopp, Esq., of this parish, 
bach., and Clarissa Phillippa Logan of St. Peter the 

Great alias Subdeanery in the City of Chichester, 

widow, by lic. (A witness: Charlotte Goring.) 
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WEALDEN GLASS 
SOME NOTES BY G. H. KENYON 

Since the late S. E. Winbolt’s book ‘‘ Wealden Glass” 
was published in 1933 some further furnace sites were found 
and described by him in the Sussex County Magazine of 
December, 1935 and May, 1940. No fresh sites have been 
found since then, but a second furnace has been found on the 
Glasshouse Lane site in Kirdford.' At least four sites had 
more than one furnace, usually about 50 yards’ apart. Three 
of these double furnaces belong to the last years of the 
industry, c. 1567-c. 1615. 

Fourteen of the twenty-two known furnace sites* are in 
Sussex and have been recorded on the 6” O.S. sheets on loan 
to the Society. 

Ten of the twenty-two known furnace sites on the Weald 
Clay belong to the last fifty years of the industry. This may 
be one indication, there are others, that something of a boom 
occurred in Elizabeth’s reign. 

It must not be forgotten however that eight of the ten 
late furnaces owed their discovery to the survival of the name 
Glasshouse in field or copse whereas the memory of only three 
of the earlier furnaces has so survived. 

The name is distinctive and impersonal and in this district 
appears to have been less subject to change than some others. 

Until the latter half of the 16th century, the evidence of 
fragments from the various sites shows that, not unexpectedly, 
window glass of variable quality was the principal product, 
vessel glass being a luxury sideline only. 

It now seems that during the last fifty years of the 
industry in the Weald not only the quality but the balance of 
the output changed also. 

On three of the five sites of this period where sufficient 
fragments were found, vessel glass was the principal product, 
on one site window and vessel are equally divided and at one 
site only (Somersbury) window predominated. 

Mr. T. Pape, F.S.A., who investigated the North 


* The site was probably once part of Marshalls farm and may 
have been worked by the Strudwick family. S.N.Q. vii, 173. 
Seven Kirdford Strudwicks have so far been traced as being 
connected with the Glass Industry between 1557 and 1597. 

* There are a number of probable sites, including two outside the 
Weald Clay district at Northiam and Graffham. Both appear 
to be Elizabethan, as are 80% of the known furnace sites out- 
side a distance of 54 miles from Chiddingfold. 
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Staffordshire glass furnaces of this period notes that “ frag- 
ments of glass vessels are commoner than pieces of window.’ 

Unrelated fragments of vessel from the Elizabethan 
furnaces in the Weald are fairly plentiful but they are 
unsatisfactory and give hints only of skilled craft and beautiful 
design. The glass is of such quality that it would not be 
surprising if a few vessels of this period have survived and it 
now seems that some green tumblers among the rich glass 
hoard from Gracechurch St., London, and from the City 
ditch at Cripplegate Buildings may have been made in the 
Weald.¢ Mr. Adrian Oswald (late of the Guildhall 
museum) kindly allowed me to examine the glass material 
from the City sites, this included some 17th century chemical 
retorts. Less complete fragments of retorts, identical in 
material and form were found on the Kirdford furnace site in 
Glasshouse Lane.® The glass is of excellent quality and this 
furnace may have been one of the last to work in the Weald. 
Some fragments from this and other furnaces have been given 
to the Guildhall museum. 

An excellent and comprehensive exhibit of this industry has 
been staged by the Haslemere Museum and is used in their 
lively educational activities. 

The 15th century illustration of a Glass Furnace® repro- 
duced in Mr. L. F. Salzman’s “ Medieval English Industries ”’ 
has been enlarged to six feet by four feet and most attractively 
coloured by Mr. A. Chandler, of Haslemere, who has also 
done two sketches of Glassmaking and a map showing all the 
known furnace sites in the district. These are hung over four 


* Trans N. Staffs Field Club. 1934. 

‘ “A Restoration Glass Hoard from Gracechurch St., London,” 
by Adrian Oswald, F.S.A.. and Howard Phillips. In The 
Connoisseur of September, 1949, the authors describe what was 
probably the stock of a glass and pottery shop destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666. The stock included 125 wineglasses, 114 
bottles and 77 tumblers, ale glasses and flutes. Among the 
latter were some green tumblers of which the authors say “ Most 
of these green tumblers can be paralleled with examples from 
the Wealden and Gloucestershire glasshouses and since they 
were greatly exceeded in numbers by the white glasses, they 
represent, presumably, part of the early 17th century stock. 
Exactly comparable examples have recently been found in 
excavations of the City Ditch in deposits dating 1610-1640.” 

° A fragment of the neck of a retort from this furnace has been 
given to the Society’s museum at Lewes. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 24189. also used in the late S. E. Winbolt’s 
“ Wealden Glass.” 1933. 
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cases of well labelled, representative material. 

All that remained of the late Rev. T. S. Cooper’s’ and 
his daughter, the late Mrs. B. Halahan’s, collections, were 
lately presented to this museum by another daughter, Miss J. 
Cooper, of Chiddingfold. Some of this material is on view in 
the cases. It includes a small crucible in which Messrs. 
Powell of Whitefriars Glassworks attempted unsuccessfully to 
rework fragments of Chiddingfold glass. 

Among the Cooper collection are fragments of fine quality 
Roman glass from the Chiddingfold “ villa” besides some 
medieval ‘‘ verre de fougere”’ made in the same parish. The 
Roman glass is strikingly superior in ‘clarity and freedom from 
decomposition. The Chiddingfold mediwval window frag- 
ments were closely dated by the late Rev. T. S. Cooper. 

I doubt if anyone to-day would attempt to date unpainted 
“fougere’”’ glass by its appearance alone. My experience is 
that this Wealden “ fougére”’ glass cannot be dated except by 
direct records which are very rare or by associated pottery 
which is almost non-existent on pre-Elizabethan furnace sites. 


It might be as well to summarise what we do know. 


There were two completely different types of glass 
produced in the Weald, the soft semi-opaque pale green 
“verre de fougere’’ and the fine quality almost clear hard 
blue green “ barilla’’ soda glass. (Good and bad, thick and 
thin glass can be found on most “ fougére”’ sites and the only 
reasonably safe assumption seems to be that the fine quality 
glass was first made in the Weald in 1567 by Jean Carré using 
barilla soda instead of the wood or bracken ash. So much I 
think is generally accepted. As this fine quality glass is quite 
unmistakable all the furnace sites where it is found may 
probably be taken as belonging to the last 50 years of the 
industry ending c. 1615. 

The date when the last Wealden furnace closed down is 
not known, but it is likely that the introduction of coal-fired 
furnaces c. 1611 played a large part in its end. 

Like the Wealden Iron industry nearly two centuries 
later the glass industry moved to districts where fuel was less 
costly. Other theories are less easy to substantiate, in particu- 
lar the strangely persistent myth about the woodlands being 
devastated. 


" The exhibit of this industry in the Guildford museum was 
largely supplied by the late Rev. T. S. Cooper. 
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Evidence that some ruby glass was made at the Malham 
Ashfold furnace, Wisborough Green, can be seen in another 
case. 


Haslemere is about two miles from the nearest Chidding- 
fold furnace site and is within 14 miles of all the known 
Weald Clay sites. Any fresh finds are likely to be reported 
to this museum which is well supplied with comparative 
material. 


The late S. E. Winbolt’s lantern slides of the industry 
have been given to this museum. 


A note of a comparable Glass furnace in the New World in 1608 
may be of interest. 

The furnace is near Jamestown, the old capital of Virginia; it 
was completely excavated for the American National Parks by 
Mr. J. C. Harrington in 1948/49. 

He tells me that the glass is similar to the barilla glass of the 
Weald but is not of such fine quality. The bulk of it is small 
fragments of window. 

The furnace foundations only remained. A considerable area 
around was trenched and examined revealing two smaller 
furnaces whose purpose is not known, within eight and ten feet 
of the main furnace. This is rectangular and is built of unfaced 
boulders and clay, the walls being up to four feet thick. The 
shape and construction are not unlike the North Staffordshire 
furnace recovered by Mr. Pape in Bishops Wood. The stoke hole 
and fire chamber together are eight feet long and two foot six 
inches wide; it was not possible to decide the height of the fire 
chamber step. 

Mr. Harrington thinks that some of the crucibles may have been 
brought from England as their material is not available locally. 
He has recovered fragments sufficiently related to be reconstructed 
accurately. The larger ones were fifteen inches in diameter and 
only ten inches high. He is taking fragments of Wealden 
crucibles and some barilla glass to compare with his finds. 

The fuel he thinks was wood billets, oak and beech being plentiful i 
thereabouts. 

The distinctive field name bas survived, the furnace being located 

in “ Glass House Plot.” | 
Direct records are scanty but it is known that a ship out of 1 
London arrived in Jamestown in October, 1608, having glass- I 
makers on board, and that they, ‘“ Dutchmen and Poles,” a curious 
association, built the Glass House and had produced glass by 
December, 1608. Their names are not known. 

The furnace had only a short working life, it was used in 1608/9 
and again in 1621 by some Venetians whose names are not known. 
They complained of the quality of the local sand and proposed to 
import some from England. 

The furnace did not operate after the Jamestown massacre of 
1623. 


I a 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, No. XC 
ST. GILES, SHERMANBURY 

There is mention of a little church here in the Domesday 
Survey. Some carved stones from a 12th century building 
were discovered on the site about the year 1900, but the 
present fabric seems to date from the early 14th century. 
When the Chancel was “ restored’ by Richard Ward (1677- 
1706) the chancel arch must have been removed and the nave 
extended eastwards, at the expense of the chancel as shown 
conjecturally on the plan. The existence of the piscina 
serving the south altar of the nave confirms this. The south 
and north doors are blocked, the entrance being through the 
west wall which was rebuilt in the 18th century, when accord- 
ing to an inscription under the royal arms (Queen Anne) John 
Gratwick restored the church in 1710. At the west end of 
the roof is a small weatherboarded belfry with two bells 
under a small spire. 

The fittings include the font (13th century), 18th century 
pews with the names of the old houses of the parish painted 
on them, heraldic glass (Tudor royal arms) and 17th and 18th 
century plate. ‘There are several 18th century monuments 
and some fine memorial stones in the churchyard. W.H.G. 


PARISH CHURCH of ST-GILES 
SHERMANBURY 
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A ROMAN ROAD ON BEPTON DOWN 


BY MISS P. A. M. KEEF, F.S.A. (SCOT :) 


The green trackway which follows the Bepton-Cocking 
Parish boundary running East and West on Bepton Down 
(see O.S. 1” map) takes the form of a raised central agger 
(duplicated for a short distance) between two grooves each the 
width of a farm cart track. These grooves appear to repre- 
sent the ditches of the road and the width overall from outer 
wheel track to outer wheel track is 17 feet. Consultation 
with and a visit from Mr. Margary confirmed the idea that it 
was worth digging a trial trench across to find the original side 
ditches, if possible, of what appeared to be a Roman Road. 


The green trackway and, indeed, its present day counter- 
part runs down the spine of the Downland spur which here 
protrudes North-East from the main Down Ridge and carries 
a medieval road to Chichester and the sea. The eastern end 
of the green track is cut clean across by the spoil heaps of 
chalk digging which extend from this point downwards over 
the whole hillside. ‘They are covered by about 14 inches of 
turf, so must be of a respectable antiquity and our track must 
have been in use before the chalk digging began. It will be 
noted also that the parish boundary has presumably been laid 
on the green track-way. Unfortunately no evidence exists as 
to the date of the boundary. 


The line of the track to the West seems to run into the 
main East-West Ridgeway at the Cross-Ridge Earthworks 
situated between Lynch Ball and Bepton Down and is seen 
pointing in that direction well beyond the spot at which it 
would have to turn South to approach the Ridgeway above 
the Rifle Range. There a comparatively modern green road 
takes up the line as far as the Earthworks. 


The East line appears so far to be quite obliterated, and 
its agger and ditches do not pick up again among the chalk 
heaps. It presumably joined the Romanised track now 
represented by the London-Chichester road passing through 
Cocking, but, for various reasons, that is less likely than would 
appear. 


The height of the agger and consequent depth of the 
ditches shows that our trackway must have had many years of 


use, the agger being nearly as high as Stane Street’s agger on 
Gumber Down. 
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Our excavation showed that the agger was of natural 
chalk and it was possible to identify the two side ditches under 
the outer wheel tracks on each side. ‘Two curious factors 
suggested that these were the original ditches. The first was 
that the outside wheel track was, in each case, perceptibly 
lower than the inner as if the central part of the 
road had been in existence before the cart tracks. The exactly 
parallel alignment of the tracks themselves also bears this out. 
The second factor was that, at some time, when the wheels 
were found to be wearing too deeply into the chalk, a rough 
metalling of flints had been driven into the grooves. Now, 
whereas the inner metalling rested on the chalk itself, the 
outer wheel metalling was bedded in four inches of chalk silt, 
which had accumulated before the advent of the farm cart 
wheels. And this silt lay in the shallow ditches of oval profile 
that characterise Roman Roads on high ground. These facts 
surely indicate that the ditches had been dug beside a Roman 
Road and had silted up before their re-use later as cart tracks. 
There may even have been a period, of which no trace now 
remains, of their use for pack trains. 


Mr. Margary considers that all this evidence points to 
the road being of Roman construction, in spite of no pottery 
or dateable material being found in the trial trench, though it 
must be admitted that such finds would be unlikely in a single 
Road trench on the open downs. 


At present we have no evidence of the destination of this 
new stretch of road, though subsequent discoveries may throw 
some light on the question. We know only that one end 
probably joined the main Ridgeway. 


In construction it resembles the short length of Road that 
runs on the Ridgeway itself, on Round Down, South Harting, 
about eight miles West of this site and which was found and 
identified by the Drs. Curwen with Mr. Hadrian Allcroft 
and the Vicar of Harting, Mr. Roberts. 


We must thank the Viscount Cowdray, and Mr. Leigh- 
ton, the tenant farmer, for permission to excavate; the helpers, 
especially Mr. G. Kirk, who did the digging; Mr. Margary 
for advice; and Miss Murray for information on the parish 
boundary. 
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NOTES 


THE TREATMENT OF A MEDIZAVAL WALL- 
PAINTING IN A HOUSE IN SOUTH STREET, 
CHICHESTER. — On 6th February, 1950, I visited a house 
in South Street, Chichester, where in an upstairs room an 
ancient painting of decorative character had recently been 
discovered. It occupies a considerable area of the wall-surface 
at the side of remains of an ancient fireplace, and consists of a 
foliated textile design or brocade pattern, dating from the 
middle of the 16th century, or somewhat earlier. The work 
is carried out in black outline on a ground of deep ivory 
colour, apart from the frieze at the top of the wall, which is 
bordered in red, and has on the left side the two capital letters 
R.S., also in red, painted as though to simulate relief and 
elaborated with ‘ pearling’ around the edges, the remainder of 
the frieze being filled with a scroll bearing an inscription in 
black letter text, now very indistinct. The entire work 
appears to have been executed in tempera or distemper; but the 
vehicle having perished, some of the pigments, before treat- 
ment, lay on the surface of the wall in a loose, dessicated 
condition, and so, in default of preservative treatment, would 
have been easily destroyed. The black, however, was an 
exception, and being in better condition than the red, was not 
so vulnerable. In some parts, the design had suffered in 
clarity through some smudging of the colour, due to various 
causes, but mainly to the presence of a deposit of soot resulting 
from a leakage in the chimney once adjacent to the painting. 
The ground, of lime plaster mixed with a considerable quantity 
of cow hair, was in parts in a loose and broken state. At the 
request of the Dean I have cleaned the painting so far as was 
possible, and the design is now in consequence more readily 
decipherable. Loose pieces of plaster have been repaired and 
fixed, holes being filled in with plaster; the resulting unsightly 
white patches have been retouched to match the general tone 
and quality of the ground, but remain identifiable as repairs, 
and the painted design itself has nowhere been retouched. 
The entire work has been treated with a wax preservative, 
thus strengthening it considerably. I recommend that it be 
covered with cellophane, or plate glass, but preferably the 
former, to protect it from accident and abrasion. 


E. W. TRISTRAM., 
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WADHURST CHURCH-—It has now been possible 
to identify Iron Slab No. 21 (See S.N.Q. xii, 179) as the 
monument to Nicholas Fowle of Riverhall. The initials are 
N.F. and the slab has four shields in the corners bearing 
“Gules a lion passant, guardant, between three roses, or” 
- Fowle; and in the centre two shields bearing the Fowle 
crest “ Out of a ducal coronet, gules a dexter arm, in armour, 
proper garnished or holding in the hand also proper a battle 
axe, headed gold.” 


These arms are not mentioned by Fane Lambarde 
(S.4.C. Ixvii, 158-160). It is believed that this slab was 


hidden beneath some pews at the time of his survey. 


Since Mr. Godfrey prepared his plan a further slab to 
John Bucher (1640) has been found against the inside wall of 
the South Aisle, making a total of thirty-one. 

I have also ascertained that the arms on the Whitfield 
monument (§.4.C. Ixvii, 159) are not there correctly described. 
There is an addition viz. :—‘‘ on the bend a molet in chief for 
difference.” These arms as corrected are the same as at 
Worth. The same error occurs in Horsfield’s History of 
Sussex. E.R.B. 


ANN FORSTER FIREBACK. — Mr. G. N. Slyfield 
calls attention to an Article in the Sussex Daily News of the 
2nd February, 1950, on “ Ye Olde Six Bells” Inn at Billings- 
hurst which has an iron fireback copy of Ann Forster’s 
tombstone in Crowhurst Church, Surrey. The coat of arms 
on the tomb is unexplained in Sy 4.C.ii and differs from the 
Forster or Forrester coat of arms in Horsfield’s History of 
Sussex. 


Mr. D’Elboux writes:—The Arms are _ those of 
FOSTER of Essex later of Crowhurst, Surrey. FOSTER 
of Little Baddow Essex bore azure a lion rampant argent 
goutty purpure and he quartered TENDRING azure a fess 
between two chevrons argent. ‘Thomas Gainsford son of Sir 
John Gainsford of Crowhurst by Anne daughter of Thomas 
Lord Dacre had three daughters; one who married a Foster 
had half the lands at Crowhurst [Vistn Surrey p. 12] so the 
third quartering of the shield is GAINSFORD argent a 
chevron gules between three greyhounds courant sable. 
FORSTER or FORRESTER always bore bugle horns, but 


not this Essex family. 
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COFFIN CLOTHS.—tThe Society has recently been 


presented with two linen cloths which are described by the 
Donor (Kathleen Hollis) as coffin cloths. It is possible that 
they are associated with Lewes, since they were given to the 
Donor by an old cousin here. The Donor writes “It is 
possible that they belong to Sussex or to Quakers since (they) 
are marked “‘ W.R.” which I think might be Reckman as they 
were friends of my cousin.” 

With the cloths was a card which reads as follows :— 

“ Coffin cloths were used only at the funerals of landowners. 
They were put through the handles of the coffin and the 
nearest of kin bore it to the room where the mourners were 
assembled. Before the cloths were withdrawn there was a 
little ceremony and the heir made a declaration as to the 
circumstances of the deceased. 

After the funeral, the widow presented the cloths to the 
heir and both rested their hands upon them while he made 
promise of payment of dues. 

They were then washed by the nearest female relatives, 
who by thus acting, were regarded as accepting the justice of 
the will. The linen is home-spun. The pattern is the same 
on both sides and every part of it ends with across.” 


It would be interesting to learn if any reader of S.N.Q. 
can throw any further light on the use of these cloths and the 
customs relating to their use; certain sentences in the above 
transcript of the card are obviously ambiguous. 

E. PYDDOKE. 


EAST AND WEST SUSSEX (8.N.Q. xiii, 14).— 


It appears that it was the practice to hold a joint sessions at 
Midsummer for the Eastern and Western Divisions of Sussex, 
which were usually held at Lewes but occasionally at East 
Grinstead or at Horsham. The earliest surviving proof is 
the Midsummer Sessions Roll for 1595 and this arrangement 
was carried on to the year 1686 after which the Midsummer 
Sessions were held separately for each Division. 

It is curious that in three later years, 1695, 1698 and 
1708, when the Western Sessions were held after the Eastern 
Sessions the former are described as “ by Adjournment,” yet 
in other years round and between these dates when the Eastern 
Sessions were held after the Western Sessions, the former are 
not described as ‘ by Adjournment,” 
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A detailed examination of all the Western and the earliest 
fifty years of the Eastern Sessions Roils has only produced 
these three instances of correct procedure. It therefore seems 
that every order and decision made by whichever Court of a 
Division that was held second in the Law Term over a period 
of at least 270 years were void, until, as Mr. Johnston points 
out, they were retrospectively made lawful by the Acts of 
1864 and 1865. B. CAMPBELL COOKE. 


County Archivist for East and West Sussex. 


Mr. F. Bentham Stevens calls attention to the mention 
of these Divisions in the Reform Acts of 1832 and the Probate 
Act of 1857. The Reform Act (2 and 3 Will. IV, c. 45) 
provided by s. 14 that each of the Counties in Schedule “ F”’ 
should be divided into two Divisions each electing two 
Knights of the Shire as if it were a separate county, but by s.61 
the Sheriff or his deputy presided at the elections. Schedule 
“F” contains the names of 25 Counties, one of which is 
Sussex. The Boundary Act (2 and 3 Will. IV, c. 64) pro- 
vided by s.22 that the two Divisions of the County of Sussex 
should be called the Eastern Division and the Western 
Division and based this division strictly on the Rapes. 


This Division did not purport to adopt any existing 
division and was made for Parliamentary purposes only, as 
is evident from the other counties in Schedule “ F”’ most of 
which still remain single administrative counties. 


The Court of Probate Act 1857 (20 and 21 Vict., c. 77) 
under which the Court of Probate took over the Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in respect of Wills, provided by s.13 that District 
Registries should be established in each District mentioned in 
Schedule “A” which included the Eastern Division of the 
county of Sussex (at Lewes) and the Western Division of the 
county of Sussex (at Chichester), such Divisions to be the 
same as in the Boundary Act of 1832. 


When the Justices of the Peace Act 1949 s.10 and 
Schedule II, para. 1 (3) comes into force there will no longer 
be a Commission of the Peace for Sussex, but separate 
Commissions for each Administrative County, so that thence- 
forth the Justices will be Justices of the Peace for East (or 
West) Sussex only. G.D.J. 
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SUSSEX RECORD SOCIETY 


The stock of certain volumes of the Society’s publications 
is very small. As it is important to supply complete sets when 
these are asked for, the Council would be grateful to any 
members who have copies of these volumes which they do not 
want if they would either send them as gifts to the Assistant 
Secretary, at Barbican House, Lewes, or inform him at what 


price they would sell them. The volumes required are :-— 
14-20 inclusive, 23, and 45-48 inclusive. 


SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
LOCAL MEETING AT BOSHAM 


A successful Meeting attended by about a hundred 
Members and their friends was held at Bosham and Chichester 
on the 29th April. Owing to illness Mr. Walter Godfrey 
was unfortunately not able to attend the meeting. His son, 
Mr. Emil Godfrey, who had recently been elected to the 
Council, deputised for him and drew the attention of those 
present to the many interesting and controversial features of 


the early Church at Bosham. 


After tea Dr. A. E. Wilson spoke about the excavations 
now proceeding at Chichester and in particular described the 
digging in the gardens of Cawley Priory and East Pallant 
House. Finds had been made at Cawley Priory covering the 
period from the Roman occupation to the Middle Ages, and 
similar finds had been made at East Pallant House including 
at the latter site a Roman Well and a beautifully shaped jug 
of Norman date. After Dr. Wilson’s preliminary remarks, 
the party inspected the two Sites where Dr. Wilson and Mr. 
Alan Rae described what had been done and what was hoped 
would be done during the present season. They also exhibited 
a quantity of objects which had been found in the course of 
the excavations, E.R.B, 
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OBITUARY 
ELIOT CURWEN, M.A. M.B., B.Ch., F.S.A. 


Eliot Curwen came of a well-known Cumbrian family, 
and after taking his degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
worked for some years as a medical missionary in China. In 
early middle age however he settled at Hove where he was 
actively engaged in a large medical practice for nearly 50 
years. Notwithstanding, the demands made on his time by his 
profession he had many other interests of which archeology 
gradually became more and more engrossing. 


He often reminded me that his introduction to archxo- 
logy was a lecture by Hilaire Belloc on Stane Street which he 
attended at Brighton in 1909. I had some part in organising 
this lecture, which was rather frowned upon by some of the 
straiter sect of antiquaries as an unworthy concession to 
“popular archeology’: but whatever its merits it at least 
secured one notable recruit. As the result of this lecture 
Curwen at once joined the Sussex Archeological Society and 
began to take an active interest in field work. His first 
articles appeared in 1915 and 1916 (Sussex Archeological 
Collections, Vols. LVII and LVIII) and appropriately enough 


were on the Downland portions of Stane Street. 


From that time on articles from his pen, often in 
collaboration with his son Eliot Cecil Curwen, enriched the 
Sussex Archeological Collections and did much to re-orientate 
the outlook of the Society, which hitherto had concentrated 
mainly on medieval research. And while circumstances 
naturally limited his work for the most part to Sussex (and 
particularly the South Downs) he became recognised in a 
much wider sphere as an expert on certain aspects of pre- 
history. 


Notwithstanding his eminence in his own sphere Curwen 
had a wide outlook and for many years played a prominent 
and most useful part in the general work of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. He joined the Council in 1917 and 
continued a member until his death, being Chairman from 
1942 until 1947. Throughout the long period of more than 
30 years Curwen rarely missed a meeting of the Council : and 
his wisdom and knowledge of general affairs, as well as his 
special proficiency in museum work, were greatly valued by his 
colleagues. 
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Perhaps his greatest work for the Society was in the 
re-organisation of the Museum at Lewes. He was Chairman 
of the Museum Committee from 1923 to 1949 and it was 
largely due to his unremitting zeal and his personal labours 
that the Museum has become, to quote a recent report by an 
independent observer, ‘“‘a first rate regional archeological 
museum ” under “ intelligent and expert direction.” 


Curwen was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1929 and was a member of its Council in 1932. He 
attended the meetings of the Society in London as frequently 
as his heavy medical duties and his many interests in Sussex 
allowed; and in London as in Lewes made many friends. 
Indeed, his capacity for friendship and his unfailing kindness 
and courtesy made him welcome everywhere : and his loss will 
made him welcome everywhere: and his loss will be keenly 
be keenly felt in many spheres. F.B.S. 


REVIEWS 


A History oF THE ‘‘ CHURCH-IN-THE-Woop,” HOLLINGTON, 
by F. W. B. Bullock (Budd & Gillatt, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, 302 pp., 15s.). 1949. 


This big book on a little parish—for it does not deal only 
with the church, as its title might suggest—is a work of 
prodigious industry. Canon Bullock seems to have recorded 
every known reference to Hollington, without, it must be 
admitted, much regard to the value of the entry. It is odd 
that while we are told the exact dates when gas was laid on 
to the Parish Room or the price of the parish magazine was 
raised from 2d. to 3d., the only dramatic event in the history 
of Hollington—the brutal assault on the vicar in 1488 and his 
“ miraculous’ cure—is dismissed, without even a summary, 
as too long for insertion. The most valuable chapter is that 
on the incumbents and curates, where Canon Bullock’s passion 
for the accumulation of detail is put to good use. Copies of 
the book, and also of the enlarged (5th) edition of the Guide 
to the Church-in-the-W ood (\s.) which contains 24 reproduc- 
tions of views of the church, can be obtained from the Rector, 
Hollington Rectory, Wishing Tree Road, St.-Leonards-on- 
Sea. L.F.S. 
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Tue Sussex Bepsip—E ANTHOLOGY by Margaret Goldsworthy 
(The Arundel Press, Bognor Regis, pp. xix & 620, 
12s. 6d. 1950). 


This is a comprehensive anthology of Sussex lore, a first- 
rate “ browsing book” both for the Native and the Foreigner 
whose “ heart is there.” The Sussex-loving poets are perhaps 
a loyal rather than a great company but the reader will find 
many old friends among them—Kipling, Belloc and others— 
and probably meet several new ones. There is much in the 
book besides poetry. In fact, there is something for everybody, 
historical, geographical and antiquarian information, extracts 
from old county records, epitaphs, letters and diaries kept by 
Sussex characters in remote and more robust times. There is 
even (in keeping with the modern convention) a quiz. Miss 
Margaret Goldsworthy is to be warmly congratulated on the 
extent and success of her researches. The book is handsomely 
produced and fully and carefully indexed. Only one word of 
warning. In the succeeding volumes of this ‘ Bedside 
Anthologies”’ series the General Editor would do well to 
refrain from contributing an Introduction, since he writes 
with a laborious facetiousness, calculated to deter the most 
determined reader. If all the books are as good as this one, 
any sort of preliminary “ puff” is quite superfluous. .a. 


GuIDE TO THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE Baptist, KirpForD. 
Sussex Churches, No. 12 (Sussex Archeological Society: 
issued by the Kirdford Parochial Church Council, pp. 16, 
1/-). 

This is a fine Church mainly rebuilt in the 14th century 
with a 13th century north aisle and still retaining its Norman 
south door with a good west porch and a fine 14th century 
tower—an unusual feature in the District and conspicuous in 
the surrounding country. The Guide well maintains the 
high level of the Series and the interesting notes on the Local 
Families is a welcome development. Kirdford—the largest 
parish in the neighbourhood—has two Chapels-of-ease, Ebernoe 
(now served by an adjoining Rector) and Plaistow which has 
a history going back before the Reformation. The list of 
Vicars shews that since 1558 more than half (viz. 15) held 
office less than 10 years; on the other hand three held office 
for 42 years, 38 years and 37 years respectively—but one 
wonders how many of those between 1660 and 1830 ever 
resided in the parish? G.D.J. 





Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries 


Issued Quarterly. Annual Subscription, 5/- 


Somerset Editor: 
Preb. G. W. Saunvers, Martock Vicarage, Somerset 


Dorset Editor. 
J. Fowver, Sheeplands, Sherborne, Dorset. 
Hon. Treasurer: Preb. T. F. Pacmer, East Brent Vicarage, Somerset. 





Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited to join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archeological 

importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full particulars 
and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


THe Hon. Secretary, F.N.L., c/o SritisH Museum, Lennon, W.C.1. i 





A et aise te in a, 





Sussex Archeological Society \ 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves’ House is vested in the Sussex Archzological i 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form : 
an interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are Oldland Mill, Keymer; The 
Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage Row, West Tarring; Site of Roman Villa at 
Southwick, Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest’s House, West 
Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not so well known 
as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary road between 
Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society should make a 
point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full particulars will 


be found in S.A.C., Vol. 78. 


[P.T.O 











‘The COUNTY BOOKS’ 


Genera! Editor: 
BRIAN VESEY FITZGERALD, F.L.S. 


This famous series has received the 
highest praise. Each volume is not 
able for its individual excellence in 
matter, illustration and production. 
They cover history, archeology, 
topography, local industry, life and 
customs.  I-avishly Illustrated and 
with a Map. 15s. each 


SUSSEX 


By ESTHER MEYNELL 


Country Life: “Mrs. Meynell has set a high standard. 
The book is as fascinating as the ordinary run of guide 
books are dull and as varied as the land, and sea, sky 
and down of which she writes.” Daily Telegraph: 
“People and places are described with beguiling 
affection and scholarly understanding ; the photographs 
are beautiful.” 


Write for Jree prospectus of series and list of volumes available 


ROBERT HALE LTD., 18 Bedford Sq.. London, W.C.1 . 











HOLLEYMAN & TREACHER LTD. 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK & MUSIC SELLERS 
(Directors: G.A.Holleyman, J. E. Kite) 
2la, DUKE STREET, BRIGHTON |! 
Phone: BRIGHTON 8007 


BOOKS We hold a stock of between thirty and forty 
thousand volumes on a large variety of subjects. Many of 
these are of antiquarian interest and include works on 
Archeology, Prehistory, History, Art, Architecture, Topo- 
graphy and Sussex. We also keep a selection of sets of 
Standard Authors, Fine Bindings, Modern Press Items and 
Old and Rare Books. 


MUSIC Our stock of Music is one of the biggest outside of 
London and is kept carefully classified. Many items are out- 
of-print and difficu't to obtain in these days. We may have 
the ones you are looking for. 


PRINTS A selection of old coloured aquatints, lithographs, 
engravings and maps of Brighton and Sussex always in stock. 


BOOKS and MUSIC purchased IN ANY QUANTITY 











V4BNCOMBE & CO. (1928), LTD., PRINTERS. LEWES. 





